The Story of British Diplomacy
Tilsit treaty of 1807 occupied in English society by Count Woronzow. Eventually, as will be seen, he quitted the Russian service to settle down to the life of an English country gentleman in Hampshire. His daughter's marriage with the eleventh Earl of
o                    o
Pembroke made him the grandfather of the English War Minister of the Crimean epoch, Sidney Herbert, who died Lord Herbert of Lea. Woronzow himself, during the epoch now approached, presents himself in the light less of a Russian emissary than of a Russian institution in this country. Other envoys from St Petersburg pass and repass between the English and the Russian capitals. Woronzow, wherever he may be stationed, always seems within visiting distance of Downing Street.
The personal details that supplement the official narrative of the Russian Foreign Office now drawn upon* present lifelike portraits of Grenville  and Pitt, filled with misgiving's for the possible results of the diplomatic   misunderstanding   between    Russia   and Austria in  1800.    By this time, however, experience must have  rendered   Pitt proof against  surprise or illusion about the conduct to England of any of her allies.     No   obligations,   diplomatic   or   military,   to Great Britain could keep Austria or Prussia from a private deal with the common enemy at any convenient moment.     Diplomatically,  he had  always   been  ill-served at St Petersburg.    The slackness of our embassy when in the charge of Sir Everard Fawkener, at the time of the Oczakow affair, allowed, or rather invited, the interference of Fox and the mission of his
* The collection of treaties, from 1801 to 1831, between England and Russia, published by the Chancellor of the Russian Foreign Office.
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